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NOTES ON A SOUTH AMERICAN 


TRIP 


Comina back fresh from four and one 
half months of study of the primary and 
secondary schools of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Brazil under a travel 
erant of the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State, I have read 
what Paul Hanna said in ScHoon AND 
Socrety, April 25, 1942, with intense inter- 
est. 

[ am in basie sympathy with his point of 
view and all his major conclusions. 

May I, however, comment on several of 
his statements ? 

First I am convineed that he is quite 
right in saying that what he found in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Eeuador is generally true 
through South America. I think one of my 
ereatest surprises in visiting South America 
was the fundamental similarity of seem- 
ingly very different countries. 

In his historie analysis, however, he em- 
phasizes the points of similarity between 
the Latin-American republics and_ the 
North American Republic. A basie differ- 
ence he does not point out. 

The Europeans who settled North Amer- 
ica came, for the most part, with the idea 
of working with their own hands, develop- 
ing their own farms, and establishing their 
own shops. The Europeans who went into 
Latin America, on the other hand, went 
with the idea of exploiting the native popu- 
lation and building up a feudal society in 
which they would have no manual work to 
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do. This difference is fundamental in the 
total cultural pattern and is partly respon- 
sible for the lack of universal education and 
the extreme academicness of such education 
as exists. It constitutes a difference in cul- 
ture, attitude, education, and economie 
development that we must reckon with in 
our thinking about South America. 

Closely allied to this is the Catholic hier- 
archy. The conquistadores combined con- 
version with exploitation and the two have 
never been fully separated. Quebee and 
southern Louisiana alone in the region 
north of the Rio Grande have been pre- 
dominantly Catholic, while south of the Rio 
Grande Catholicism is deeply entrenched. 
Whether one considers this good or bad, it 
has strong psychological effects on the eul- 
tural pattern of the people. 

Mr. Hanna says: ‘‘Schools are for the 
most part located in the larger urban com- 
munities and the enrollment is primarily 
of children of Spanish descent. . . . Very 
few schools exist in the rural areas.’’ These 
statements are partly true, but there are 
few small towns without schools—I haven’t 
seen any and I have visited a good many 
small villages. In Ecuador there is a law 
(far from universally enforced) that every 
hacienda owner with fifty or more families 
on his hacienda must establish a rural 
school for these children. I have seen such 
schools and have seen a good many rural 
schools not only in Ecuador but in every 
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country. Nevertheless, no one would pre- 
tend that there are not great rural areas in 
which no schooling whatsoever exists, and 
large portions of the population, not only 
in the country but even in the cities, who 
have little or no schooling. 

The curriculum of the schools is memori- 
ter, unfitted to the children’s development, 
unrelated to the cultural, social, and eco- 
nomie needs of the country. This is almost 
universally true. The official program for 
the primary grades in one state in Brazil 
It should 


also be borne in mind that most schools in 


is the only exception I know. 


all the countries provide only three grades 
of primary schooling, although the city 
schools, particularly in the larger cities, 
provide four, five, and even, in Ecuador, 
six grades. 

The majority of teachers in some of the 
countries and a very considerable number 
in all the countries are without any profes- 
sional training as teachers. The normal- 
school course, which is simply a specialized 
secondary-school course, is quite inade- 
quate. 

In Chile the teachers are organized in 
two large associations, one predominantly 
secondary, the other predominantly pri- 
mary. There was organization in Eeuador, 
all teachers by fiat being required to leave 
it when a new government came into power. 
In general, the lack of organization of the 
teachers is a striking facet. In each of the 
countries which I visited I organized a 
small nucleus of a teachers’ association, 
consisting of representatives of pre-school, 
primary school, secondary school, normal 
school, voeational sehool, and college. 
These are very small units, but consist of 
leaders in the educational thought of each 
country. They have started out with great 
enthusiasm. Time alone will tell how effee- 
tive they become. 

Mr. Hanna says: ‘‘On the east coast there 
are important exceptions to what has just 
been said. There, in the larger progressive 
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cities, one finds educational institutions 
equal to the schools of Europe or to the 
United States.’’ I wonder what he has in 
mind. I have heard of no such institutions 
unless he is referring to universities, and 
even these are not, as far as I can see, re- 
motely comparable to any of the better uni- 
versities of either Europe or the United 
States—they have very little work rela- 
tively in the field of general culture, science, 





and letters, but are almost exclusively pro- 
fessional training schools in medicine, law, 
engineering, agronomy, ete. I am not in a 
position to make a direct comparison be- 
tween the University of Sao Paulo and that 
of Chile, although I have been in both. 
Essentially, however, it seems to me that 
the universities differ in details rather than 
in fundamentals. 

The secondary schools of all the countries 
I visited and all that I have been able to 
hear about from friends who have lived and 
worked in the countries I did not visit are 
devoid of opportunities for electives, ade- 
quate specialization, original thinking, at- 
tack on current problems, ete. While some 
have courses (these are exceptional) in 
‘*handwork,’’ they are usually without any 
adequate shops or really practical training. 
Most high schools give some physics and 
chemistry, but it is entirely by the lecture- 
demonstration-notebook method. I remem- 
ber seeing only three laboratories where 
students could actually carry on experi- 
ments. I did not see one high school 
remotely comparable in facilities to our best 
American high schools. In method, the 
Liceo Experimental in Santiago shines in 
solitary splendor. 

This does not apply to vocational edu- 
cation. In each country there is a move- 
ment toward vocational education which is 
the most promising movement in the secon- 
dary and sometimes the primary fields. 
There are trade schools and a few agricul- 
tural schools for students of high-school 
age that would compare well with any of 
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ours or any European ones that I know 
anything about. There are also ‘‘comple- 
mentary’’ schools that come after three or 
four years of primary schooling, in which 
children are given practical training in 
such things as woodworking, shoemaking, 
forge and foundry, and even machine shop. 
Of course such schools are confined largely 
to the cities and take only a very small 
proportion of the children who need such 
training. Nevertheless, they are increasing 
in number and in quality and are a definite 
attempt to adjust education to the needs 
of the children and of the country. 

There are some exceedingly interesting 
experiments in agricultural education and 
in Chile one excellent little school for future 
fishermen. 

Coming to Mr. Hanna’s recommenda- 
tions: 

His idea of educational missions is good. 
I would like to say, however, that such mis- 
sions should not consist mainly of North 
Americans. In every country there are 
men and women who know as much about 
education as we do, who have vision, enthu- 
siasm, ability, and courage. In every coun- 
try I was able to find people who saw as 
clearly what was needed as any of us in the 
United States see our problems. While the 
South Americans would weleome North 
Americans on such missions, the perma- 
neney of the work and the adaptation of 
the plans to the local situation require that 
a number of the local leaders of thought be 
on those missions. 

I agree, too, with his second proposal of 
helping to finance adequate education of 
This would have to be done in 
close connection with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in each country and with the local 
educators. It must be borne in mind that 
education in South America is highly cen- 
tralized. Except for state autonomy in 
primary education in Brazil, all countries 
have a single national program for both 
primary and secondary education, decreed 


teachers. 
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by the Ministry of Education and carried 
out in every region under careful govern- 
ment supervision. To prepare teachers for 
a modern type of education without at the 
same time making it possible for them to 
carry out modern theories would be merely 
to frustrate the teachers. Some plan would 
have to be worked out for experimental 
schools with the consent of the Ministry. 
There are three such experimental schools 
in Chile which, if they were used by the 
rest of the educational system, could be a 
real leaven in the loaf. 

His third point of helping to establish 
or to support American schools also needs 
a bit of amendment. The American school 
in most of the countries tends to be a nice 
school for people who ean afford to pay the 
relatively high tuitions and has practically 
no relation to other education in the coun- 
try. 

It is conceivable that American schools 
could exert more influence than they do. I 
think they should be supported if for no 
other reason than to counteract the in- 
fluence on certain leading families that the 
German schools were exerting, but I do not 
think that they are even slight solutions for 
the national problems of education. 

On his fourth point of giving traveling 
fellowships South 
American educators to come up here and 
work, I am in complete agreement. It is 
the thing which the South Americans want 


and scholarships to 


and want very much. It makes it possible 
for their own people to go back and labor 
fields. We should develop 


centers in our universities where the Latin- 


in their own 


American problems are fully understood 
and where the training of those who come 
up is more closely related to their own 
problems than is likely to be the case in the 
majority of our universities. I am curious 
to know how far places which have received 
a good many South Americans have been 
able to understand fully the background 
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from which the people come and the prob- 
lems they are going to have to face when 
they go back, and how fully they have been 
able to reorganize their program to fit the 
needs of these Latin Americans. We can 
do an immense amount for Latin America 
through making it possible for the best of 
their students—best not in the sense of 
high marks in highly academie courses, but 
in the sense of understanding problems and 
courage and ability to attack them—to 
come up here and get adequate prepara- 
tion. Even now a great deal of the leader- 


ship in each country is provided by persons 
who have studied here. 

It is education, but education related to 
the economic resources and problems of the 
country, and related to the culture of the 
country and the needs of the children, that 
will do more toward helping Latin America 
than can any other single thing. 

And Mr. Hanna is 100-per-cent right that 
it is not only our privilege but to our own 
great ultimate advantage to help Latin 
America to develop her great resources, 
both natural and human. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN By 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—1942—PART II 


This is the second part of the 1942 sta- 
tistical article on attendance in 667 uni- 
versities and colleges of the United States, 
begun in the December 12 issue. 

In earlier years this annual study was 
limited to 30 universities chosen by J. 
McKeen Cattell, then editor of ScHOooL AND 
Society, and the present writer as being 
educationally and geographically represen- 
tative. Although many have requested it, 
enlargement of this list for more detailed 
statistics has not been feasible. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs explain certain figures 
in Table III for these 30 universities and 
present other information, ineluding for 
comparison the full-time attendance at each 
university five years ago. 

There are 18,364 full-time students of 
the University of California, reported for 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Franciseo, and 
other campuses, or a decrease of 21.1 per 
cent as compared with 1941, which in turn 
had been 10.4 per cent below the full-time 
attendance in 1940. The heaviest decreases 
are in graduate courses and in law. The 
grand total, which ineludes the 1942 sum- 
mer session, is 23,097, or 18.2 per cent under 
1941, which had been 9.1 per cent below 
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1940. <As to freshmen, this year’s figures 
reveal 2,439 in liberal arts, 587 in engineer- 
ing, 216 in commerce, and 179 in agricul- 
ture, as contrasted with 1941 figures in 
respective groups as follows: 2,813; 533; 
324; and 185. In accordance with a dif- 
ferentiation started in last year’s article, 
Tables I and V are arranged to show that 
10,827 of the university’s full-time students 
and 13,748 all-resident students are cred- 
ited to the Berkeley campus; that 6,558 
full-time students and 8,340 all-resident 
students are on the Los Angeles campus; 
and that other campuses have 979 full-time 
and 1,014 all-resident students. The teach- 
ing staff on the Berkeley campus numbers 
1,072; there are 502 on the Los Angeles 
campus; and 807 on other campuses. Re- 
garding Table III, it may be said that the 
2,751 students reported under engineering 
include 582 in chemistry ; and that the term 
‘‘other courses’’ in this instance takes in 
meteorology, 213 students; nursing, 207; 
optometry, 39; librarianship, 37; and ‘‘col- 
lege unassigned,’’ 14. Full-time students, 
18,364; in 1937, 22,955. 

There is special interest in the attendance 
at the University of Chicago, which now 
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offers a bachelor of arts degree upon the 
basis of two years’ work beyond the ordi- 
nary four-year high school, retaining its 
earlier requirements for the bachelor of 
science degree. The registrar reports 756 
freshmen in ‘‘The College’’ as compared 
with 658 last year, an increase of nearly 15 
per cent. (These figures do not include 
‘80 students in 1941 and 110 students in 
1942 who entered the Four Year College 
after completing two years of work in ae- 
eredited high sehools.’’) The enrollment 
of 2,696 undergraduates in ‘‘The College 


and Divisions’’ 


represents an inerease of 
1.6 per cent in women and a decrease of 
5.6 per cent in men. Approximately three 
fourths of the men and 45 per cent of the 
women undergraduates are recorded as tak- 
ing an accelerated program. The total of 
full-time students in the university is re- 
ported as 4,907, or 9.8 per cent below 1941, 
which in turn was about 10 per cent below 
1940. The part-time student attendance in 
University College is 22 per cent less than 
the autumn quarter of 1941, and the sum- 
mer-session attendance was 3.8 per cent 
The grand total of 8,425 students is 
12.9 per cent less. As to Table III, it 
should be explained that the total for col- 
lege men and women ineludes students in 
art, education, and music; that the count 
under other courses takes in 448 students 
in social-service administration, 104 stu- 
dents-at-large, and 29 in the Graduate 
Library School. Full-time students, 4,907 ; 
in 1937, 6,035. 

At the University of Cincinnati, the in- 
creased or sustained enrollments in the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Commerce, the 
College of Medicine, the College of Nursing 
and Health, and the College of Liberal Arts 
caused this year’s total of 4,055 full-time 
students to drop only 2.8 per cent below 
that of 1941. The grand total of 9,566 
students is 17.3 per cent below. <A year ago 
the decreases recorded, as compared with 
1940, were 5 per cent for full-time and .9 


less. 
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The 


freshman class in undergraduate colleges 


per cent for grand-total attendances. 


began this fall with uniformly larger num- 
bers than in 1941. The 1942 autumn fig- 
ures: liberal 321; engineering, 518; 


commerce, 118; Teachers College, 117. <A 


arts, 


year ago the corresponding numbers were 
298; 456; 104; and 94. In Table IIT other 
courses include, College of Nursing and 
Health, 192 students and the College of 
Home called the 
School of Household Administration), 166 
Full-time 4,055; in 


Eeonomies (formerly 


students. students, 
1937, 4,169. 

Columbia University opened this war 
year with 10,710 full-time students, or 18 
per cent fewer than last fall. Its grand 
total of 19,922 represents a decrease of 17.7 
per cent. The corresponding decreases of 
1941 as compared with 1940 were 9 per cent 
for both eategories. As to undergraduate 
freshmen, the class of Columbia College 
numbers 823, or 8 more men than last year, 
and the elass of Barnard College numbers 
242, or 31 than last year. 
Many courses are accelerated. 
tions of the Columbia figures in Table III 
are as follows: The liberal-arts total com- 
prises 1,806 men in Columbia College, 139 
in Bard College at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
and 967 women in Barnard College. The 
education total of 3,309 represents a de- 
crease of 1,136 in 
about 25 per cent as compared with 1941, 
which, in turn, was approximately 15 per 
1940. The term ‘‘other 
courses’’ here includes the New York 
School of Social Work, with 756 students; 
the School of Nursing, with 330; library 
service, with 265; university undergradu- 
ates, 63 men and women; optometry, 49; 
Full-time students, 


more women 


Interpreta- 


Teachers College, or 


‘ 


cent lower than 
) 


and dental hygiene, 25. 
10,710; in 1937, 14,683. 

In the 1941 survey, the figures of Cornell 
University stood out because of small in- 
creases over 1940—five students more in 
full-time enrollment and 1.3 per cent more 
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in grand totals. This year Cornell reports 
about the same losses as other large insti- 
The full-time attendance of 6,479 
is 7.9 per cent lower and the grand total of 
7,359 is 15.4 per cent lower than in 1941. 
As to freshmen and other new students, 


tutions. 


there are 543 in liberal arts; 550 in engi- 
neering; 468 in agriculture; and 157 in 
home economies; as compared with the fol- 
lowing similar categories a year ago: 630; 
004; 457; 159. The percentage of 
accelerants in various departments ranges 
In Table III, the 


takes in home eco- 


and 


from 22 to 100 per cent. 
term ‘‘other courses’’ 
nomies, 521 students; hotel, 246; veterinary 
medicine, 155. Full-time students, 6,479; 
in 1937, 6,439. 

Acceptance of 1,453 freshmen in the col- 
lege, or 329 more than in 1941, tended to 


offset sharp drops in graduate and law 


attendance at Harvard this fall. The uni- 
versity’s full-time enrollment of 6,583 is 
6.7 per cent below that of 1941 and the 
grand total of 8,401 is 9.1 per cent below. 
The 1941 enrollments were 10.9 per cent 
and 10.5 per cent smaller respectively than 
in 1940. <As to Table III these explana- 
tions are pertinent: the total for archi- 
tecture includes some students in landscape 
architecture and regional planning. Stu- 
dents doing work in chemistry, forestry, 
and music are reported under the graduate 
school listing. The 16 reported under jour- 
nalism are holders of professional fellow- 
ships. The chief categories of special stu- 
dents grouped under other courses are: 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 22; archi- 
tecture, 16; public health, 16; divinity, 13; 
law, 13; business administration, 6; travel- 
ing fellows, 12. The part-time students 
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include 464 graduates in medicine, 145 reg- 
istrants in education and the curriculum 
for the M.A. in Teaching; and 33 regis- 
trants in engineering. Full-time students, 
6,583; in 1937, 8,138. 

At the University of Illinois the full-time 
registration of 11,294 is 11 per cent lower 
and the grand total of 13,381 is 10 per cent 
lower than corresponding totals a year ago. 
These latter were in turn 6.3 per cent and 
8.9 per cent below 1940 figures. There are 
1,624 freshmen in liberal arts; 893 in engi- 
neering ; 501 in commerce; and 411 in agri- 
culture, as compared with 1941 freshmen 
numbers as follows: 1,481; 707; 582; and 
469. Regarding Table III it may be said: 
The total of 2,504 under engineering in- 
cludes 574 students in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering, who are also included in 
the figures for liberal arts and sciences 
(with proper deductions for duplicates). 


Under other courses are listed 386 students 
in physical education; 44 in library work; 
26 in landscape architecture. Full-time 
students, 11,294; in 1937, 13,647. 

At Indiana University, the full-time total 
of 5,912 is only 1.7 per cent under that of 
a year ago and the grand total of 7,045 
students is .6 per cent The corre- 
sponding decreases of 1941 and 1940 had 
been 4.8 per cent and 5.5 per cent. There 
are 1,152 liberal arts freshmen ; 548 in com- 


less. 


merce; and 89 in courses for teachers; a 
year ago these figures were 1,094; 534; and 
106, respectively. The 
substantially all students to be taking ac- 
‘*Other courses’’ in 


Full- 


registrar reports 
celerated programs. 
Table III 
time students, 5,912; in 1937, 

Sharp drops in graduate 


ining. 
5,415. 
courses, law, 
and liberal arts account for the 12.3 per 
cent decrease in full-time enrollment at the 


means nurses-tré 
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State University of Iowa, which is 5,357. 
With an estimated deduction for dupli- 
cates, the grand total is 6,926 or 15.7 per 
eent below 1941. The decreases of 1941 
as compared with 1940 were 8.2 per cent 
and 9.4 per cent. There are 1,005 liberal- 
arts freshmen or 90 fewer than a year ago, 
and 184 freshmen in engineering compared 
with 142 last fall. All courses are now on 
an accelerated war basis. In Table III the 
304 listed under other courses are students 
in nursing. 

The full-time enrollment of 1,275 stu- 
dents at Johns Hopkins University this fall 
is 10.2 per cent below that of 1941. The 
grand total of 3,248 is 33.5 per cent below. 
In 1941 the decreases compared with 1940 
were 10.3 per cent and 9.2 per cent. There 
are 67 freshmen in liberal arts, 89 in engi- 
neering, 17 in commerce, and 15 in eduea- 
tion; a year ago these figures were 101; 
121; 20; and 8. In Table III, the total for 
engineering includes 14 students in the 
Graduate School of Engineering. The 62 
students listed under other courses are in 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
Kull-time students, 1,275; in 1937, 2,020. 

The full-time attendance of 3,687 at the 
University of Kansas this fall is 3.8 per 
cent below and the grand total of 4,265 is 
7 per cent below corresponding numbers a 
year ago. The percentages of decrease of 
1941 below 1940 were 6.5 per cent and 10 
per cent. There are 739 freshmen in lib- 
eral arts, 241 in engineering, and 20 in 
education as compared with these corre- 
sponding figures in 1941: 705; 228; and 37. 
The entire program has been accelerated 
to provide for an extra semester in summer. 
In Table III, the total for engineering in- 
cludes students in architecture and the 256 
listed under art include students in music 
in the School of Fine Arts. The 95 indi- 
cated under other courses are students in 
nursing. Full-time students, 3,687; in 
1937, 4,383. 

War-spurred increases in engineering, 
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medical, nursing, and dentistry enroll- 
ments do not offset war-diminished atten- 
dance in other fields at the University of 
Michigan, with the consequence that the 
full-time total of 9,880 is 11.9 per cent 
lower, and the grand total of 12,882 is 12.2 
per cent lower, than last autumn. The 1941 
figures in turn were 6.07 per cent and 6.7 
per cent smaller than those of 1940. As to 
the freshman class, there are 1,053 in lib- 
eral arts; 586 in engineering; 108 in nurs- 
ing; 60 in architecture; 52 in music; and 
20 in edueation; as compared with 1941 
figures they are, respectively, as follows: 
1,139; 487; 100; 55; 49; and 24. A three- 
term accelerated program was made avail- 
able for all students last January. In 
Table III, other courses include nursing, 
238 students, and publie health, 106 stu- 
dents. Full-time students, 9,880; in 1937, 
10,952. 

At the University of Minnesota, the one 
unit reporting a substantial increase is the 
Institute of Technology. Decreases in other 
colleges and schools combine to produce a 
decline of 12 per cent in the attendance of 
11,859 regular students as compared with 
1941, which in turn fell 11.1 per cent below 
1940. As to freshmen, the report is: lib- 
eral arts, 1,535; engineering, 1,018; agri- 
culture, 273; education, 162. In 1940 the 
comparable figures were: 1,539; 814; 346; 
and 152. In Table III the total of 2,122 
given under other courses includes 628 in 
home economies and the remainder, in un- 
designated numbers, in the General Col- 
lege, University College, Medical Tech- 
nology, Nursing, Public Health Nursing, 
Public Health, Physical Therapy, and 
Dental Hygiene. Full-time students, 11,- 
859; in 1937, 13,691. 

Decreases of 11.7 per cent and 16.3 per 
cent are represented in the University of 
Missouri’s report of 5,058 full-time stu- 
dents and grand total of 6,750. These may 
be compared with decreases of 6.5 per cent 
and 11.5 per cent, respectively, in 1941 as 


(shite ee 
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contrasted with 1940. As to freshmen, 
there are 725 in liberal arts, 337 in engi- 
neering, and 266 in agriculture; a year ago 
the corresponding figures were 833; 293; 
and 363. The proportions of those taking 
accelerated courses range from 30 per cent 
to 100 per cent. Full-time students, 5,058 ; 
in 1937, 5,589. 

With all courses accelerated on a 
basis, the University of Nebraska has 5,270 
full-time students, or 9.3 per cent fewer 
than a year ago, and a grand total of 6,586, 
or 12.4 per cent less than in 1941. The 
1941 figures were 9.9 per cent and 9.2 per 
cent below those of 1940. The freshmen 
class breakdown follows: 543 liberal-arts 
students; 449 engineering; 300 commerce; 
270 agriculture (including home econom- 
ies) ; 243 teachers college. The 1941 corre- 
sponding enrollments were: 533; 351; 354; 
336; and 282. Notations as to Table III: 
Home economies attendance is included un- 
der agriculture. Other courses include Un- 
classified Junior Division, 177 students; 
and the School of Nursing and Health, 
130 students. Full-time students, 5,270; in 
1937, 6,587. 

Duplicating its exceptional record of 
1941, Northwestern University records 
6,101 full-time students—only 36 fewer 
than last year, or less than one per cent 
loss. The 1941 report showed 38 fewer 
students than 1940. The freshman class 
includes 780 in liberal arts, 346 in engi- 
neering, and 50 in education. The ecorre- 
sponding figures a year ago were 802; 243; 
and 52. The effect of the war is felt in the 
part-time enrollment. The evening classes 
have dropped from 9,033 in 1941 to 5,120 
this fall. The summer attendance was 
nearly as large as in 1941. The grand total 
of 14,159 is 22.3 per cent lower than a year 
The number given for the teaching 
staff, 850, is an estimate. Full-time stu- 
dents, 6,101; in 1937, 6,221. 

A decrease of 4.9 per cent is to be noted 
in current attendance at Ohio State Uni- 


war 


ago. 
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versity in both the full-time figures of 11,- 
152 and the grand total of 13,977. In 1941 
the losses, as compared with 1940, were 9.6 
per cent and 13.6 per cent. Analyzing the 
freshman class, we find that there are 1,416 
students taking liberal arts; 919 in engi- 
neering; 717 in commerce; 457 in agricul- 
1941, corre- 
sponding numbers were 1,339; 517; 708; 
559; and 685. In Table III, the total of 
528 under other courses includes students 


ture; 597 in education. In 


in arts-edueation, nursing, optometry, and 
veterinary medicine. Full-time students, 
11,152; in 1937, 12,744. 


_ 


Decreases of 7.2 per cent in full-time 
students and of 21.9 per cent in grand- 
total enrollment the 
University of Pennsylvania figures for 
these brackets of 6,245 and 10,385, respec- 
tively. The decreases of 1941 compared 
with 1940 were 7.1 per cent and 6.7 per 
Analysis of the freshmen class shows 


are to be found in 


cent. 
359 men and 180 women in liberal arts; 97 
men in engineering; and 465 in commerce. 
The 1941 comparisons were 313; 169; 93; 
and 493. Table III, the 
reader should know that the 1,787 listed 
under commerce the 
Wharton Sehool and also in the Graduate 
Course in Business Administration; and 


In looking at 


include students in 


that other courses here mean oral hygiene, 
nurses training, social work, and veterinary 
More than half of the regular 
Full- 


medicine. 
curricula are on an accelerated basis. 
time students, 6,245; in 1937, 7,015. 

The full-time attendance of 5,126 stu- 
dents at the University of Pittsburgh is 
13.7 per cent below that of a year ago. 
The grand total figures of 10,527 are 11.6 
per cent below. As compared with 1940, 
the 1941 enrollments had been 5.5 per cent 
and 3.9 per cent lower, respectively. As 
to the freshman class, the report shows 626 
in liberal 347 in 
‘“mines,’’ and 105 in commerce. 
parative figures for 1941 were 644; 304; 
and 183. As to Table III, it should be ex- 


arts, engineering and 


The com- 
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plained that the total of 995 given for engi- 
neering includes 187 in ‘‘mines’’ and that 
other courses include applied social sei- 
ences, 181 students; nursing, 82; and retail 
training, 14. In eonsidering the enrollment 
of 261 in education, it should be noted that 
the freshman and sophomore years are in- 
cluded in the Liberal Arts College. Full- 
time students, 5,126; in 1937, 6,172. 

At Princeton University, 98 per cent of 
the undergraduates took summer work last 
summer under the accelerated program. 
The Graduate College enrollment this fall 
dropped to 153 from 457 a year ago; lib- 
eral-arts undergraduates decreased to 1,774 
from 1,980; and engineering students in- 
creased from 457 a year ago to 550. The 
decrease in full-time totals to 2,477 is 7.9 
per cent as compared to the 1941 totals, 
which, in turn had been larger by nine 
students than 1940. There are 507 fresh- 
men in liberal arts and 213 in engineering 
this fall; a year ago these figures were 516 
and 168, respectively. Full-time students, 
2.477; in 1937, 2,647. 

acing the war situation, most of the stu- 
dents of Stanford University registered for 
the summer quarter and are proceeding on 
an accelerated program. The full-time en- 
rollment of 3,599 this autumn is 11.2 per 
cent less than that of a year ago; the grand 
total of 4,085 is 11.0 per cent less. The 
corresponding decreases of 1941 compared 
with 1940 were 6.4 per cent and 5.4 per 
cent. As to freshmen, the combined sum- 
mer and autumn quarter count shows 748 
Table 
III follows the usual Stanford report in 


as compared with 661 last autumn. 


giving all students first under liberal-arts 
headings and again under specialized head- 
ings, with proper deduction for such dupli- 
The engineering total includes 30 
students in chemistry. Law is reported as 
students. Other 
classes in nursing. 

759 includes 127 
Full-time students, 


eation. 
‘‘ineluding pre-legal’’ 


courses here mean 
The teaching staff of 
teaching assistants. 


3,599 ; in 1937, 4,161. 
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Syracuse University began this year with 
5,465 full-time students, or 3.9 per cent 
fewer than a year ago. The grand total 
of 6,853 is 5.7 per cent fewer. In 1941 the 
losses as compared with 1940 were 4.6 per 
cent and 8 per cent, respectively. There 
are 599 freshmen in liberal arts, or 86 less 
than in 1941; 265 freshmen in engineering, 
or 67 less; and 331 in business admin- 
istration, or 11 less. Numbers taking accel- 
erated courses range from 10 to 100 per 
eent. In Table III, students indicated 
under art include those in fine arts and 
music. Other courses include the New 
York State College of Forestry, 424 stu- 
dents; home economics, 423; School of 
Speech, 105; nursing, 99; Wanakena For- 
est Rangers, 34; library course, 18. Full- 
time students, 5,465; in 1937, 6,077. 

Except for engineering and medicine, all 
departments of the University of Texas 
show wartime losses this fall; the full-time 
total of 8,195 is 1.44 per cent less than a 
year ago; the grand total of 10,532 is 1.40 
per cent less. The 1941 decreases compared 
with 1940 were 5 per cent and 10.8 per cent 
respectively. Analysis of freshman atten- 
dance discloses 1,080 in liberal arts; 338 
in engineering; 79 in fine arts; and 20 in 
pharmacy. The comparative figures in 
1941 were 1,270; 347; 87; and 32. The re- 
port from the Medical Branch at Galveston 
shows 368 regular students and 22 special 
students. The deduction for summer-ses- 
sion duplicates is that between 1941-42 and 
the summer session of 1942. Full-time 
students, 8,195 ; in 1937, 9,074. 

The Tulane University of Louisiana re- 
ports 3,028 full-time students, or 5.3 per 
cent less than a year ago, and a grand total 
of 4,137, or 7.5 per cent less. In 1941 
Tulane was one of the few universities hav- 
ing the small gain of 13 students over 1940. 
As to grand totals, its 1941 loss was 32 stu- 
dents. There are 515 freshmen in liberal 
arts, 210 in engineering, and 88 in com- 
merce ; a year ago the corresponding figures 
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were 549; 224; and 81. The range of accel- 
erated courses is from 29 per cent to 100 
per cent. In Table III, the engineering 
total ineludes 73 students in chemistry. 
Other courses here take in social work and 
review courses in the Department of Gradu- 
ate Medicine. Full-time students, 3,028; 
in 1937, 2,676. 

The full-time attendance of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, is 7,293 stu- 
dents and the grand total is 10,235, which 
are 16.9 per cent and 15.6 per cent lower 
respectively than the 1941 figures (which 
in turn were 12.4 per cent and 10.6 per 
cent lower than in 1940). The freshman 
class ineludes 2,017 in arts and sciences; 
619 in engineering; 380 in economics and 
business; and 42 in pharmacy. The corre- 
sponding 1941 freshmen were 2,114; 587; 
404; and 66. In Table III the engineering 
total of 1,201 includes 34 students in the 
College of Mines. Full-time students, 
7,293; in 1937, 9,632. 

The full-time attendance of 2,061 at the 
University of Virginia this autumn is 16.5 
per cent below that of 1941. The grand 
total of 2,234 is 32.5 per cent below. In 
1941 the decreases as contrasted with 1940 
were 13.3 per cent and 13.3 per cent. There 
are 420 liberal arts freshmen, 98 engineer- 
ing freshmen, and 77 freshmen in com- 
merce; a year ago the corresponding num- 
bers were 429, 64, and 117. In Table III, 
the total for engineering includes 169 in 
chemistry. Full-time students, 2,234; in 
1937, 2,574. 

The full-time enrollment of 3,432 at 
Washington University, St. Louis, is 12 
students larger than a year ago. This con- 
tinues the 1941 standard, which recorded 
25 students more than in 1940. In respect 
to full-time enrollment, however, the report 
shows 6,791, or 10.8 per cent fewer than a 
year ago. The 1941 full-time figure of 
7,615 was 4.7 per cent larger than 1940. 
There are 477 freshmen in liberal arts and 
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204 in engineering; a year ago there were 
383 and 174 respectively. 
tal programs are accelerated for all stu- 
dents. In Table III, other courses mean 
nursing, 149 students; and foreign and 


Four departmen- 


publie service courses, personnel adminis- 
tration, and social work, totaling 105 stu- 
dents. Full-time students, 3,432; in 1937, 
3,092. 

Decreases of a little over 3 per cent and 
of 21.5 per cent mark the full-time registra- 
tion of 2,938 students and the grand total 
of 7,029 reported by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. In 1941 the losses compared with 
1940 were 4.1 per cent and 7.3 per cent, re- 
spectively. In various departments from 
a quarter to all enrolled are taking acceler- 
There are 631 freshmen in 


liberal arts and 12 in education; a year ago 


ated courses. 


the corresponding figures were 554 and 25. 
In Table II], other courses inelude nursing, 
285 students; social sciences, 153; and 
library, 51. Full-time students, 2,938; in 
1937, 3,224. 

Embarked on an accelerated program in 
practically all courses, the University of 
Wisconsin this fall has 9,088 full-time stu- 
dents, or 13.8 per cent fewer than last year, 
which, in turn, was 7.5 per cent lower than 


1940. The grand total of 10,957 is 19 per 
cent below 1941, which was 8.3 per cent 
below 1940. As to freshmen, there are 


1,627 in liberal arts; 692 in engineering; 
358 in agriculture; and 120 in applied art, 
art education, and physical edueation. For 
1940 these figures were 1,702; 528; 370; 
and 167, respectively. In Table III, the 
figure for agriculture includes students in 
home economies; the 205 
under other courses are in the School of 
Nursing. Full-time 9,088; in 
1937, 10,864. 

The Yale enrollment of 4,943 full-time 
students is 4.9 per cent under that of the 
autumn of 1941, which in turn was 2.9 per 
cent under the 1940 figures. In the fresh- 


students listed 


students, 
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man year, which at Yale is common to the 


undergraduate schools, there are 1,204 
freshmen; or 223 more than last year; 


BRwemts . s« 
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these are recorded in Table III under 
‘‘other  courses.’’ Full-time — students, 


4,943; in 1937, 5,221. 





THE TOLEDO CONFERENCE OF 
THE AVA 
Tur three-day War Work Training Confer- 
ence of the American Vocational Association, 
which met in Toledo, December 2-5, emphasized 
voeational education to meet 
The training of about 


the adjusting of 
the exigencies of war. 
5,000,000 workers for the war industries in vo- 
cational schools has been so encouraging that 
the AVA House of Delegates passed a resolu- 
tion asking for accelerated programs in secon- 
dary schools in order to give prospective soldiers 
“as much training as possible” while they are 
still under the minimum draft age. 

At their opening session, the 1,500 members 
of the conference were addressed by Brigadier 
Frank J. 
operations, War 
declared that “production of war goods could 


General McSherry, then director of 


Manpower Commission, who 


never have approximated the goals set by the 
President had not the voeational schools of the 
nation developed adequate training programs.” 
Brigadier General Stephen G. Henry, comman- 
dant, the Armored Foree School (Fort Knox, 
Ky.), made the emphatie assertion that “a 
soldier who knows his way around the field of 
battle stands the best chance of coming out 
alive; a trained man is not eannon fodder”; 
and Merwin W. Peake, chief, Pre-Induction 
Training Section, U. S. War Department, said 
that “68 of every 100 men in our mechanized 
army must be trained specialists.” 

Imbued with these ideas, the conference de- 
voted their sectional meetings to “eurrent and 
postwar problems” in many fields of practical 
endeavor touching the lives of workers in war 
industries, teachers, and families at home. 

A. L. Threlkeld, director, High 
School Victory Corps, talked on the relation 
between the corps and the voeational schools. 
Other speakers were: Ray, Ohio 
state director of education; Grove Patterson, 
editor, Toledo Blade, and EK. L. Bowsher, super- 


national 


Kenneth C. 


intendent of schools, Toledo. The funds that 
would have financed a banquet were invested in 
War Stamps. 


THE WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY AND WHAT IT 
STANDS FOR 


THE spirit of the man who, during his last 
days on earth, was saddened by misunderstand- 
ing and hate because his political enemies were 
too earthbound to appreciate his idealism, goes 
marching on. Woodrow Wilson is coming into 
his own. The postwar problems demanding 
solution and the need of vision in attempting 
to reconstruct what may be left of the world 
after this global conflict is ended inevitably 
turn the attention of scholars, statesmen, and 
students generally to that august scene in Wash- 
ington when, on January 8, 1918, Woodrow 
Wilson stood before a joint session of Congress 
and presented his Fourteen Points as the work- 
ing principles upon which could be built a 
secure and warless world. 

Now, the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
(8 West 40th Street, New York City), 
lished in 1929 by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, and containing, besides a complete file of 
League of Nations documents and reports of the 
International Labor Office and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, “an extensive 
Wilsoniana collection and a large library of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and newspaper 
clippings on international affairs and world 
organization,” announces, through the president 
of the foundation, Mrs. Quiney Wright, of Chi- 
cago, that a “reference center on all phases of 
postwar planning” has been set up. Publica- 
tions, nearly a thousand in number, covering a 
wide range of subjects and representing the 
United Nations and the governments-in-exile, 
have already been received and given space 
apart from the permanent collections so that 
they may be “available for easy reference.” 


estab- 
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James T. Shotwell, chairman, Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the foundation, 
presented “the nucleus of the postwar collee- 
tion” to the Memorial Library as the “logical 


place for assembling plans for reconstruction 
and peace.” 
tion, through its library, is endeavoring “to 


Building upon this, the founda- 


make an enduring contribution” to Woodrow 
Wilson’s notable achievement in visualizing a 
League of Nations the purpose of which would 
be to establish world-wide order and to guar- 
antee “political independence and _ territorial 
integrity to great and small states alike.” 

A preface to the League of Nations Report 
for 1941-42 focuses attention on the desirability 
( 
twenty-two-year inter-war period,’ appropos 
of which the library now has available the fol- 
lowing publications: Woodrow Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points and the Atlantic Charter’s Eight 
Points; Post-War Specifications, address by 
Sumner Welles in May, 1942; and a reprint 
of an editorial on Woodrow Wilson from the 


< 


if making use of “the rich experience of the 


Idaho Sunday Statesmen, May 3, 1942. 
A RESOLUTION ON THE IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING OF SELECTEES 
GrORGE ALLEN OpGERS, dean, Multnomah 
College (Portland, Ore.), has sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society the following resolution which was 
approved at the annual meeting of the North- 
west Association of Secondary and Higher 
Sehools, December 10-12. 


WHEREAS, the 603 member institutions of the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, located in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
are committed to the winning of the war and prepa- 
ration now for the period of readjustment to fol- 
low; and, 

WHEREAS, the military and the civilian needs of 
the country for professional and expert personnel 
demand a continuous replacement; and, 

WHEREAS, the physical plants, faculties, and other 
facilities of the 76 member higher schools are not 
now being utilized to the maximum in the prepara- 
tion of armed service personnel; and, 

WHEREAS, both the Army and the Navy are es- 
tablishing training units for in-service men in newly 
acquired centers which in many phases duplicate the 
equipment and parallel the instruction of the col- 
leges and universities; be it 
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Resolved: 

1. That this association record its conviction that 
the preservation of American democracy demands 
the preservation of the humane and social studies as 
well as additional emphasis upon the sciences; 

2. That the association request that the govern- 
ment appraise the educational facilities available 
in the area served by the association; 

3. That it is the association’s judgment that all 
the existing educational facilities of the country be 
used in the war efforts, before new training units 


are established. 


WAR COURSES AT RUSSELL SAGE 
COLLEGE 


A BULLETIN of Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.) announcing eight-month courses “to fit 
high-school graduates for immediate employ- 
ment in war industries” and for governmental 
positions in the fields of chemistry, physics and 
mathematies, laboratory technology, business, 
and food administration has come to the editor’s 
desk. The perplexity and bewilderment of 
many young women who would normally look 
forward to four years of college, but who are 
now uncertain as to their duty in the face of 
problems created by the war will be relieved by 
this effort on the part of the college to provide 
a short cut into service and at the same time to 
give academic credit for the training received. 

The college authorities and departmental 
heads have developed the program in consulta 
tion with the-American Council on Education, 
the U. S. Office of Edueation, the War Man- 
power Commission, the U. 8S. Employment Ser- 
vice, the Civil Service Commission, the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, so that 
government, education, and industry have con 
tributed to the assembling of such units of work 
as will insure the competence of students in 
their chosen fields. The courses will begin 
January 11 and end August 28. A_ second 
Officials of 


large war industries have approved the plans 


group will begin in September. 


and promise immediate employment to those 
who successfully complete the courses. 

These “emergency courses” are not intended 
to interfere with the regular four-year regimen 
at the college leading to a degree, but to give 
a choice in addition to courses already estab- 
lished. 
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Tuition for the eight-month Special War 
Course ($375) will be the same as for a regular 
college year. The total cost for a day student 
will be $440; for a dormitory student, $890. If 
food costs make an increase necessary, it will 
not exceed $25 a student. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the Director of 


Admissions. 


WITH REHABILITATION PROBLEMS IN 
MIND 

PuysicaL and occupational therapy is being 
emphasized at Columbia University (a) because 
of the shortage of technicians in these fields in 
Navy and Army base hospitals and (b) because 
of the inevitable postwar need of trained tech- 
nicians in the treatment of injured service men. 
The first of these reasons makes imperative 
short, intensive courses, with flexible dates of 
admission, and both eall for two- and three-year 
programs to meet the requirements of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Marjorie Fish, ad- 
viser to students in occupational and physical 
therapy, said, in speaking of these demands 
upon the university: 

Although there is a place for men in these two 
closely allied fields, women technicians will be in 
the majority. Since the Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Navy has been authorized to appoint mem- 
bers of the WAVES as occupational and physical 
therapists on the staff of Navy hospitals, several 
students in present classes plan to enlist for this 


service upon graduation. 


Miss Fish pointed out that, because of the 
university’s “close relationship” with the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and with the 
various departments of Teachers College bear- 
ing upon the subjeets involved, facilities for 
the pursuit of these studies would be excep- 
tionally good. William Benham Snow, director 
of physical therapy at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital (New York City), is chairman of the ad- 


visory committee on physical therapy. 


First-year classes in physical therapy admit 
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those who have had “two years or sixty semester 
hours of college work, including courses in 
physics and biology, or who have graduated 
from an accredited school of nursing or of phys- 
ical education.” 

Technicians in occupational therapy devote 
the first two years to the biological, social, and 
clinical sciences combined with “courses in the 
techniques of the creative arts, recreational] 
therapy, educational therapy, and _ pre-voca- 
tional training.” 

Applicants for either program of study must 
give evidence of “personal qualifications and 
aptitude” and must be between the ages of 18 
and 35. Those who graduate from the profes 
sional courses, based upon a minimum of one 
year of college work, are awarded “a certificate 
of proficiency leading to national registration.” 


LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic year 
1943-44 in its Graduate Library School. The 
fellowships are awarded by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 

The following attainments are required : 

(a) The possession of a Bachelor’s degree equiva- 
lent, or approximately equivalent, to that conferred 
by leading colleges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an ac- 
credited library school. 

(ce) At least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements special 
consideration will be given to publications and 
manuscripts showing ability on the part of can- 
didates to conduct original studies. 


Forms to be used in making application for 
admission and for fellowships may be obtained 
by writing the Graduate Library School. Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of C. B. Joeckel, 
dean, Graduate Library School, on or before 
Mareh 1, 1943. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Tue Reverenp O. A. Bartiey, pastor of the 
Newark (Del.) Methodist Church, has sueceeded 


the Reverend Arthur J. Jackson as president, 
Wesley Junior College (Dover, Del.), formerly 


the Wesley Collegiate Institute. Dr. Jackson 
recently resigned. 
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GrorGe L. GREENAWALT, whose appointment 
as acting superintendent of schools, Jackson 
(Mich.), upon the resignation of Harold F. 
Steele, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 6, 1942, has been elected president, Jack- 
superintendent of 


son Junior College, and 


schools. 


THE REVEREND Ropert M. KELLEY, S.J., as- 
sistant pastor of St. Francis Xavier (College) 
Chureh, St. Louis, has been appointed acting 
president, St. Louis University, to succeed the 
Reverend Harry B. Crimmins, 8.J., whose resig- 
nation Was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


December 12, 1942. 


dean of men, Northeastern 


(Miami), was ap- 


CarL RIGNEY, 
Oklahoma Junior College 
pointed acting president of the college upon the 
retirement, January 1, of Sabin E. Perceful, 
president. 

Boyp E. Newson, of the staff of the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf (West Trenton), suc- 
ceeded G. Oscar Russell as superintendent, Utah 
School for the Deaf and Blind (Ogden), Jan- 
uary 1. 

Puitip Epwarp MOSELY, associate professor 
of history, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of history, Hunter College, 
New York City. Dr. Mosely, an authority on 
European history, served as consultant to the 
Department of State during the past semester. 


RECENT appointments in the department of 
social welfare, University of California (Berke- 
ley), have been necessitated by the loss of sev- 
eral members of the staff to the armed services. 
Maurine Kennedy, has been appointed assistant 
professor; Ruth Cooper, medical social-work 
S. Children’s returns 
as lecturer in social-welfare and 
the Medical School’s social-service department ; 
Ransom Carver has been appointed part-time 
lecturer for a course on community organiza- 
tion; and Karl Bowman, director of the Lang- 
ley Porter Clinie, Medical School, will give a 
seminar on the mental-hygiene services. 


consultant, U. Bureau, 


director of 


Dorotuy M. Punperson, former supervisor 
of girls’ activities under the NYA, has been ap- 
pointed director of employment service, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, to sueceed Dorothy G. John- 
son, resigned. 
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HASSELTINE Byrp TAYLOR, part-time lecturer, 


department of social welfare, University of 
California, has been appointed lecturer in social 
Milton 


professor, who has been given leave of absence 


welfare, replacing Chernin, assistant 
to assume the position of chief of the Regional 
Analysis Section, Board of Economie Welfare. 


C. Jupson Herrick, professor emeritus of 
neurology, the University of Chicago, was re 
cently elected the first honorary member of the 
Denison University Research 


newly formed 


Foundation, Granville, Ohio. 


THE following are the newly elected officers 
of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers: W. W. Trent, state superintendent ot 
free schools, West Virginia, president; Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, state superintendent of publie in 
struction, Washington, vice-president; and Eu 
gene B. Elliott, state superintendent of public 


instruction, Michigan, secretary. 


M. M. Cuampners, formerly administrative as 
sistant, ACE, whose enlistment as a first leu 
tenant in the Army Air Forces, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 7, 1942, is 
Forees Technical 


now stationed at the Air 


Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CLARENCE E. Boyer, principal, Boonton (N. 
ae) High School, has been elected superinten 
dent of schools, to sueceed the late M. Burr 
Mann, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
J00th sueceeds 


SOCIETY, December 26. Leslie 


Mr. Boyer in the principalship. 

RicHarp N. ANKETELL, superintendent of 
schools, Canton (Mass.), has been elected super 
intendent of schools, North Adams (Mass.), to 
Justin W. 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Decem 
ber 12. 


THREE members of the staff of the University 


sueceed Barrett, whose resignation 


of Minnesota have been granted leaves of ab 


war and in postwar 


for service in the 
Harold C. 
fessor of history, is with the Board of 


Warfare; Arthur M. Borak, 


professor of economics, has been assigned as 


sence 
Deutseh, associate pro 
Eco 


associate 


planning. 
nomic 


senior price analyst, OPA; and Emerson P. 
Schmidt, assoeiate professor of economics, is 
serving as economist with the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce. He is working with the committee 
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on economic policy and “will conduct research 
looking toward the development of a program 
for the postwar reconversion of industry to a 
civilian economy.” 

W arREN L. Perry, librarian, College of Puget 
Sound (Tacoma), has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to accept a commission as first lieutenant 
in the Army. Helen Lewis, assistant librarian, 


has been appointed acting librarian. 


Recent Deaths 

Jessica E. Beers, former principal of the 
department of teacher-training, Ethical Culture 
School (New York City), died, Deeember 12, 
according to word recently sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Alma E. Shimer. Miss Beers was 
one of the founders (1889) of Elmwood Sehool 
(Buffalo) and served as its principal for twenty- 
five years. For several years she was a member 
of the staff of the Newark (N. J.) Museum, hav- 
ing assisted John Cotton Dana during the early 
development of the museum. Her period of 
service in the Ethical Culture School ended in 


THe REVEREND JOHN M. NicnHo ts, for the 
past ten years professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion, De Paul University (Chicago), died, 


December 27, at the age of seventy-five years. 


THe ReverEND ApOLF Henry HOoLTHUSEN, 
former president, Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College (Staten Island, N. Y.), died, December 
28, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Holi- 
husen served as president of the college from 
1919 until 1926. 


IhvGar E. Muuuer, superintendent of schools, 
Aiameda County (Calif.), died, December 28, at 


the age of seventy-two years. 


THe REVEREND FREDERICK LENT, former pres- 
ident, Elmira (N. Y.) College, died, December 
30, in his seventy-first year. Dr. Lent, who had 
been a pastor of the Baptist churches of Salem 
(Mass.), Oaklawn (R. I.), and New Haven, 
served in the presidency of the college from 


1918 until 1935. 


AGnes I. Watuace, retired public-school 
teacher, who had been instrumental in found- 
ing the first six Roman Catholic libraries in 
New York City, died, December 30, at the age 
of eighty-three years. 
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ArtHuR Rupptin, professor of Hebrew and 
sociology, Hebrew University (Jerusalem), died, 
January 1, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


NoRMAN Morrison ISHAM, a well-known au- 
thority on early American architecture, died, 
January 1, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Mr. Isham served as instructor in architecture 
(1894-98), Brown University, and as head of 
the department of architecture (1912-20, 1923- 
33) and lecturer on architectural history (1920- 
23 and since 1933), Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. 

FREDERICK Drxon CHESTER, bacteriologist and 
chemist, died, January 1, at the age of eighty- 
one years. Dr. Chester, who was the author of 
the first textbook on determinative bacteriology, 
served as professor of geology and _ botany 
(1882-92), Delaware College (now the Univer- 
sity of Delaware) ; bacteriologist and mycologist 
(1899-1907), Delaware Experimental Station; 
and director (1889-1907), Delaware State Bac- 
teriological Laboratory. Since 1907 he had de- 
voted his services to commercial enterprises. 


Gary NATHAN CALKINS, professor emeritus 
of protozoology, Columbia University, died, 
January 4. Dr. Calkins had served as lecturer 
in biology (1890-93), Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and as tutor in zoology (1894- 
98), instructor (1899-1903), assistant professor 
(1903-04), professor (1904-(7), and professor 
of protozoology (1907-39), Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Calkins would have been seventy-four 
years old on January 18. 


Coming Events 

THe Horace Mann League will hold its an- 
nual dinner meeting at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Sunday evening, February 28, at 6:00 
o'clock. Harold Benjamin, dean of the School 
of Edueation, University of Maryland, and pres- 
ident-general of the league, is at present a cap- 
tain in the Air Forces. He has already seen 
service overseas and is now at the headquarters 
of the 11th Air Forces, Seattle. The program 
of the meeting will be announced later by Car- 
roll G. Pearse, seeretary-general, 1721 Luding- 
ton Avenue, Milwaukee. 
Honors and Awards 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON and ADRIAAN J. 
Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina professor of the 


sian elias 
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history, language, and literature of the Nether- 


lands, Columbia University, were recently 
awarded the Knighthood of the Order of the 


Netherlands Lion by the Dutch government. 


JEANNE McGauey, poet of Oakland (Calif.), 
and Richard O’Hanlon, sculptor, have been 
civen the annual Albert M. Bender grants-in- 
The 


awards, which are administered by the San 


aid for achievement in literature and art. 


Francisco Art Association, are open to all writ- 
painters, and sculptors in central Cali- 


ers, 
fornia, With each grant carrying a stipend of 


SiO. 


MatinpA M. Brooks, research associate in 
biology at the University of California, has 
been awarded the $3,000 Grace Lavayea Fellow 
ship of Kappa Alpha Theta and a grant-in-aid 
Brooks, who has 


from the souree. Dr. 


been engaged in metabolism studies for the past 


same 


twenty years, will spend the next two years in 
further study in this field. 

(jnorGE C. D. Ope, Brander Matthews pro 
fessor emeritus, Columbia University, has _ re- 
eived the gold medal of the New York His 
torical Society for “achievement in history, in 
New York 


1700-1888. 


recognition of his ‘Annals of the 
which covers the 


The exhaustive work is now in its 13th volume. 


Stage,’ ” years 

Roy Harris, composer-in-residence, Cornell 
University, was recently awarded the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge medal for distinguished ser- 
vice in chamber music. In addition to his new 
violin sonata, Dr. Harris has written a number 
of other works in the chamber-musie field—a 
Solloquy and Dance for viola and piano, a 
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Poem for violin and piano, and a Sextette for 
two violins, two violas, and two eellos, among 


others. 


WaLTeR C. Correy, president, University of 
Minnesota, and M. Clifford Townsend, adminis 
trator of the ACAA of Minnesota, were the re 
cipients of the distinguished service medal of 


the American Farm Bureau Federation at a 
dinner at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Decem 
ber 9. 


dent of the federation, Edward A. 


The awards were presented by the presi 
O'Neal. 
Other Items of Interest 

FRESHMEN may enter Fordham University in 
Ford 


and the 


February, 1943, in the following schools 
ham College, the Sehool of 
College of Pharmacy—on_ the 
School of Law and the School of 
in the Woolworth The 
Fordham College will lead to the B.A. and B.S 


Business, 
campus, the 
Education 
Building courses at 
degrees and will be completed in two and a halt 
years under the accelerated plan of study. Re 
with ROTC 


quirements for premedical students, 


and completed by 


April, 1944. 


(also on the campus ) “lead to the B.S. degree 


physical training, can be 


Courses in the Evening Division 


in social science, especially for law and publie 
The B.S. 


pleting the courses in the School of 


service.” degree awaits those com 


Susiness, 


with “majors in accounting, banking, m 


ing, business. managemen and economies.’ 


Courses in the College of Pharmacy will inelude 
subjects. T he 
1943 


cultural and non-professional 
sophomore year will begin, September, 
Last year’s day and evening courses will be 


continued. 


Shorter Papers... 





SHOULD SELECTED SENIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS BE ADMITTED 
TO COLLEGE?! 

THE most carefully thought-out proposal on 
this question is that of the Educational Policies 
Commission. This proposal reads as follows: 

We urge that, during the war emergency, selected 
students who have achieved senior standing in high 

1 An address on the Empire State Town Meeting 


broadeast, Schenectady (N. Y.), December 20, 
1942, 


school and who will, in the judgment of hiuh school 
and college authorities, profit from a year’s college 
education before they reach selective service age, be 
admitted to college and, at the end of the success 
ful completion of their freshman year, be granted a 
diploma of graduation by the high school and full 
credit for a year’s work towards the fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree or as 
preparation for advanced professional education 

In considering this proposal it is well to have 


these points clearly in mind: 
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First, only selected students who have senior 
standing in high school would be advised to go 
on to college immediately. 

Second, only students who, in the judgment 
of both high-school and college authorities would 
profit from a year’s college education, before 
they reach selective service age, would be in- 
volved. Parents, of course, would also be eon- 
sulted and would render the final decision as to 
whether the youth would go on to college or 
continue in high school. 

Third, these youths would be advised to go 
only to well-equipped colleges able to give them 
the very best preparation for what is ahead 
ol them. 

In short, this proposal assumes that intelli- 
gence would be used by responsible high-school 
and college officials and by solicitous parents in 
selecting certain senior high-school students who 
would profit from a year in college before they 
enter military service. 

It would 
mean that if a youth had done excellent work 


What would this mean in practice? 


in high school, was a good prospeet for profes- 
sional or technical training in college, and had 
sufficient mental, physical, and moral maturity 
so that he eould be called ready for college, he 
would be advised to go to college, even though 
he had not gone through the formality of grad- 
uating from high sehool. 

What are the merits of such a proposal? 

In answering this proposition we should not 
be so narrow-minded as to advocate or to oppose 
it either because it will be beneficial or harmful 
to high schools or to colleges. Such an attitude 
is hardly justified in peace time. It is wholly 
indefensible in time of war. 

The worth of this proposal must be considered 
in terms of these basie questions: 

What is best for the boys concerned ? 

What will do most to make them effective 
fighters and give them the best chance of win- 
ning the war with the smallest number of casu- 
alties? 

What will permit them most readily to return 
to normal life after the war? 

Answers to these questions make it clear that 
the proposal that selected high-school seniors 
have one year in college before entering military 
service is sound. 

These youths would be qualified for college 
work mentally, scholastically, and otherwise. 
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Therefore, it would be best for them to go on 
to college. 

Second, they would have one year of college 
education before they reach the selective service 
age—the same kind of work which several hun- 
dred thousand slightly older youths will be re- 
ceiving who have first been drafted and then 
returned to college on the basis of tests given 
in the army. 

This will place the exceptional youths, who 
go on to college at seventeen with senior stand- 
ing in high school, in an advantageous position. 
When they enter the army at eighteen they will 
already have had one year of college education 
and, after a short period of basie training in 
the army, will doubtless qualify for return to 
college to receive additional professional or 
technical education. 

In short, this proposal boils down to an ar- 
rangement whereby a small number of selected 
youths of unusual ability mav speed up their 
professional or technical training with the de 
mands of the war in mind. 

It will 
give them a better chance more quickly to get 


This will be good for these youths. 


advanced training, so that their unusual talents 
It will be 
good for the nation, engaged in a life-and-death 


will be most effectively capitalized. 


struggle, since it will increase the number of 
technically trained men and place us in a better 
position to win a war requiring very large 
numbers of such men. 

This arrangement will also be good for the 
youths selected for another reason. Instead of 
taking them away from their homes and friends 
and throwing them into the army all at once, it 
will give them a year of experience in adjusting 
to new conditions, under the favorable cireum- 
stances of college attendance, before they go 
into the Army. Leaving their homes at seven- 
teen, they will meet and learn how to adjust to 
new conditions and to new associates at college. 
This experience will be exceedingly valuable to 
them in making the much more difficult adjust- 
ment of entering military service. 

Finally, this proposal will be good for the boys 
concerned when they are mustered out at the 
end of the war. Instead, then, of having to 
enter college as freshmen with youths who will 
look very young and callow to these war veterans, 
they will have one or more years of completed 
college work behind them. This will encourage 
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em to return to college when they are mustered 
it. and will shorten the time required to com- 


their college education and to enter into 


nlete 
technical and professional occupations. 

Are there arguments against this proposal— 
nd are they sound? 

It has been said that a year in a good high 
hool is better than a year in a poor college. 
his is true, but it is a biased approach to the 
suestion. Don’t send these youths to weak col- 
ves, Send them to strong colleges which the 
rovernment is selecting because they have in- 
<tructors, equipment, and other facilities requi- 
site to training for war service. Also, don’t 
forget that some high schools are small and 
poorly financed and equipped. Able youths 
of seventeen may well leave such high schools 
for good colleges. Of course, there are many 
first-rate high schools with splendid courses. 
[In such situations judgment would have to be 
used to decide whether selected youths should 
stay in these good high schools or go on to good 

leges at seventeen. 

It has also been said that this plan would 
disorganize high schools, cut down state aid and 
otherwise cause administrative difficulties. Can 
clear thinking persons propose such arguments 
at such a time? Have they not heard that 
we are at war—fighting for our very existence, 
and for the democratic gains of a thousand 
years? Do they seriously propose in such a time 
that administrative convenience should take 
precedence over what is best for the young men 
who are fighting this war—over what will per- 
mit them to wage this war with technical skill 
and win it quickly with the smallest possible 
loss of life? 

The proposal to permit selected, qualified, 
high-school seniors to go to good colleges for the 
year preceding military induction is basically 
sound. In essence it merely proposes that youths 
who are ready for college, should go to college, 
even though this may require breaking the lock 
step, the graduation rituals, the college-entrance 
examinations, and other formalities which too 
often prevent selected youth of unusual ability 
from doing what is best both for themselves 


and for their country. — 
JoHN K. Norton 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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1943 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

IN continuation of previously published lists! 
of centennial dates in the history of edueation, 
the following group of signifieant 1943 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
standard eneyelopedias and histories of edu 
eation. 


543 A.D. 


Death of St. Benedict, founder of the Bene- 
dietine order. 


1243 A.D. 


Founding of the University of Salamanca, 
Spain. 
1343 A.D. 


Founding of the University of Pisa, Italy. 
1443 A.D. 


Birth of Rudolph Agricola, noted Duteh 
humanist and seholar, who lectured at Heidel- 
berg and whose “On the Regulation of Study” 
influenced early German education markedly. 


1543 A.D. 


Death of Nicholas Kopernik, or Copernicus, 
Bohemian physician, whose “De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Celestium” marked a revolution in the 
development of scientific thought and from 
which dates the beginnings pf all modern scien- 
tifie investigation. 

Publication of Vesalius’s “System of Human 
Anatomy,” great medieval textbook of medical 
knowledge. 

1643 A.D. 


Founding of the Catholie teaching order of 
the Sisters of providence. 

Death of Jean Duvergier de Hauranne (St. 
Cyran), founder of the Jansenists famous for 
the Port Royal schools. 

Publication in London of “New England’s 
First Fruits,” containing an account of the 


“ee 


founding of Harvard College—“dreading to 
leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when 


our present ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 
1See ScHOOL AND Society, December 27, 1941, 


for list of 1942 centennial dates and for references 
to earlier similar lists from 1926 to 1941. 
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Publication of Stephen Daye’s Speller at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts—first spelling book 
published in the United States. 

Virginia law ordering overseers 
. . to edueate and 


Passage of 
and guardians of “orphants . 
instruet them aceording to their best endeavors 
in Christian religion and the rudiments of learn- 
ing.” 


1743 A.D. 


Birth of Marquis de Condoreet, who proposed 
a complete democratic system of education for 
France. 

Birth of Thomas Jefferson, who gave instrue- 
tions that his epitaph should characterize him as 
“author of the Declaration of Independence, 
author of the Statutes of Religious Freedom for 
Virginia, and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Publication of Dilworth’s 
Assistant,” most popular textbook on arithmetic 


“Schoolmaster’s 


both in England and in America until after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

First magazine published in America, The 
American Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 
February 14, 1743, at Boston, by John Webbe. 

Benjamin Franklin organized in Philadelphia 
“The Junta,” forerunner of The American 
Philosophieal Society Held at Philadelphia for 


Promoting Useful Knowledge. 


1843 A.D. 


Publication of Froebel’s “Mutter- und Kose- 
Lieder,” a book of fifty kindergarten songs and 
games, 

Publication, in Germany, of the first two vol- 
umes of von Raumer’s “History of Pedagogy 
Studies to 
“the first real history of educa- 


from the Revival of Classical Our 


Own Time” 
tion.” 

Formation of the Congregational Board of 
Edueation in England. 

Death of Noah Webster, author of the “Amer- 
ican Spelling Book,” the famous blue-backed 
speller, “the banner textbook of the century in 
which at the time of its author’s death 


’ 


America,’ 
was selling approximately a million copies a 
year and which had total sales up to 1880 of 
over 80,000,000 copies. 

Horace Mann’s famous controversy with the 
Boston schoolmasters. 
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Henry Barnard ealled to Rhode Island to ex- 
amine and report upon the existing schools, 
making what is often termed the first schoo] 
survey report in the country. 

First teachers institute in the United States 
held for two weeks by Supt. J. S. Denman in 
Tompkins County, New York. 

Free schools provided for the city of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Free schools provided for the city of Williams- 
burg, New York. 

Town commissioners and inspectors abolished 
and town superintendents of schools created in 
New York. 

Employment of a city superintendent of 
schools at Providence, Rhode Island. 

Establishment of public high schools at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Providence, Rhode Island. 

First general school law in Arkansas enacted 
providing for a state board of education, county 
school commissioners, local trustees, and a four 
months term of school in every township. 

First professional degree in law (LL.B.) in 
the United States, conferred at Yale University. 

University of Montreal Faculty of Medicine 
organized. 

University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine 
organized as the Medical Faculty of Kings Col- 
lege. 

Alfred University, New York, chartered as 
Alfred Academy. 

Athens College for Young Women, Alabama, 
opened. 

Clarke College, Iowa, opened as an academy. 

College of the Holy Cross, Massachusetts, 
founded by Rt. Rev. Benedict J. Fennick, second 
3ishop of Boston. 

Roanoke College, Virginia, opened. 

St. Louis University School of Law, Missouri, 
founded. 

Villanova College, Pennsylvania, opened. 

Western Reserve University School of Medi- 
eine, Ohio, opened as the Cleveland Medical 
College. 

Astronomical Observatory of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., founded. 

WatTeR Crosspy EELLS 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Correspondence... 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: A REPLY 


[ READ with interest the article of Louise J. 
Walker, “Professional Ethies,” ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, November 21, 1942. While I sympathize 
with her efforts to develop a eode of ethies in 
the teaching profession, I most certainly think 
that it is dangerous to “condone” blunders of 
colleagues on the basis of professional ethics. 
“In the medical profession, a_ physician’s 
blunder is buried with his patient,” says Miss 
Walker. Unfortunately this is true. I am 
amazed, however, to see Miss Walker taking 
this as an ideal to follow, for a physician’s 
tragic blunder often results in some one else’s 
loss of life. There is another code of ethics 
which would require that a careless physician 
be exposed to the public in the interest of pub- 
lie welfare. The beauty of the teaching pro- 
fession lies in its very freedom from so-called 


’ which often prevents one 


“professional ethics’ 
from exposing his colleague, even when such 
exposure is most desirable from the point of 
view of publie welfare. 

“Panning” of teachers by their colleagues for 
neglecting classes is not altogether undesirable, 
and it certainly cannot do any harm to a good 


Books... 


teacher. There is hardly any other group which 
can match a faculty group in its heterogeneous 
nature, and a probable disapproval by one’s col 
leagues often acts as a check on one’s behavior. 
I do not think that good teachers of psychology 
would seriously suffer if one were to say that, 
in spite of all their knowledge about human 
behavior, they are the hardest persons to get 
along with. This observation may be one-sided, 
but there might be some basie truth in it. 
Stealing ideas from your colleagues and pass 
ing them as your own, taking credit for some 
one else’s work, secretly reporting one’s col 
leagues to higher authorities—these, I think 
should be regarded as unethical professional 
conduct for teachers, but honest and open criti 
cism of a teacher’s shabby attire or of his 
“wind-bag” behavior which needs to be exposed 
ean hardly be ealled unprofessional. In fact, 
such eriticism and exposure might help in the 
improvement of the teaching profession as a 
whole. 
V. V. Oak 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 





“LITERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCATION” 


Literature for Individual Education. By Es- 
THER RAUSHENBUSH. xiv+262 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 


2.00. 


f= 


Mrs. RAvSHENBUSH tells a spirited story of a 
course in literature for college women, planned 
to guide the individual student toward discover- 
ing and maturing her powers. The purpose of 
the course falls in very naturally with the in- 
creasing attention, during the past decade, to 
the exploratory aspect of the teaching of 
literature. For example, Louise Rosenblatt’s 
“Literature as Exploration” is an eloquent 
presentation of the case, fortified by copious 
illustration at the secondary-school level; Elbert 
Lenrow’s comprehensive “Reader’s Guide to 
Prose Fiction” summarizes and classifies a large 
number of books, with a view to aiding choices 
suitable to the personality and situation of 


individual readers. The report of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, “Basie Aims 
for English Instruction,” 1941, maintains in a 
section on literature that 

. chief among the criteria for the selection of 
material will be the social significance it has for the 
individual and for society today, the breadth and 
depth of experience it affords to the reader, and 
its suitability for his present state of develop 
ment. . . . Literature assists young people in erys 
tallizing ideas of personal conduct and in attaining 
an adequate personal philosophy of life. 
Something of the same point of view emerges 
in the 1942 report on literature published by the 
School and College Conference in English. 

“Literature for Individual Edueation” is an 
account of part of an experiment begun at 
Sarah Lawrence College in 1935 under a grant 
from the General Education Board. Courses 
were set up in four fields—science, art, social 
science, and literature—“designed to give the 
entering student an opportunity to work with 
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many kinds of ideas and materials, to pursue 
freely those which seem most pertinent to her, 
and to discover as much as possible about her 
own intellectual and emotional bent, her own 
best ways of working and thinking.” The 
courses in psychology and in literature involved 
more students than the others, and a longer 
continuity. With one of these, the course in 
literature, Mrs. Raushenbush concerns herself 
in this book. Another book, published at the 
same time, deals with exploratory courses in 
psychology. Reports on the other exploratory 
courses will appear in later publications. The 
courses Which she mentions do not, she is careful 
to point out, displace the usual electives in the 
subjects, which are open to freshmen interested 
in them and qualified for them. Nor does the 
labeling of a course as literature mark a rigid 
and uncrossable line, for often, she tells us, a 
specialist in natural science or in psychology 
is invited to the literature class to illuminate an 
important topic that has come up in the reading. 
The main consideration is that the literature 
read shall be made valid to the student. 

The book moves from statement of principles 
(modestly called 
through details of method to a presentation of 


“Principal Assumptions”) 


results. The principles laid down stem from 
the fundamental thesis on which the college was 
founded in 1928, “that education consists not 
merely in informing and disciplining the minds 
of the young, but in helping them grow out of 
their adolescence and become mature human 
beings.” Mrs. Raushenbush’s restatement of 
this fundamental in terms of the purpose of 
teaching literature is in close aeeord with the 
words of the National Council of Teachers of 
English quoted above. 

How are the principles followed? The answer 
to this question is the core of the book, for we 
find in the central chapters a rich store of 
experience, brought from classroom and con- 
ference. Chapter 4, “Ways of Exploration,” 
gives in the words of the teachers of the several 
sections the plans which they followed indi- 
vidually, their methods of procedure, and the 
reception of the books which they used. Chap- 
ter 5, “Some Class Discussions,” reports in full 
the students’ judgments of what the writers 
say. Chapter 6, “The Freshmen at Work,” 
tells in considerable detail the reading experi- 


ences of three freshmen, of diverse personality, 
interest, and response. Following a brief dis- 
cussion of “College Work and Emotional Prob 
lems,” Chapter 7, the account closes with Chap 
ter 8, “Two Continued Stories,” in which we 
are led through the college careers of two stu 
dents who had the exploratory course during 
The Appendix lists 125 
titles of works used, with teachers’ comment for 


the freshman year. 


each book, telling how it fared in the course. 

The most engaging quality of Mrs. Raushen 
bush’s presentation is its directness and candor. 
From the first page of the Preface to the end 
of the Appendix we are constantly reminded 
that we are reading about an experiment, sin- 
frankly appraised. 
Listen to a few sentences from an early chap- 
ter: 


cerely undertaken and 


I have talked about our wise intentions—the rest 
of this book will deal with our much less wise prae- 
tice. . . . What we choose to do, of all the things 
we might do, is determined not only by our knowl- 
edge of our subject and our willingness and ability 
to deal with students as individuals, but also largely 
by the kind of people we are, our attitude toward 
the subjects we teach, our own values and prej- 
udices. ... It is important to recognize that 
diversity among teachers can be very valuable. It 
is important that teachers and administration alike 
do not try to iron out such differences but discover 
what these differences can do for the student and 
how they can be most fruitfully used. 


Words like these, free of the pontifical stuffi- 
ness that betrays many a writer on education, 
inspire confidence in the integrity of the experi- 
menters and of their college. 

The inviting make-up of the book, the calm 
green of the cover, the open design of the page, 
the clean press work, the pleasant heft of the 
book in the hand are in keeping with the tone 
of the writing. 

Some questions will occur to the reader. Is 
it not possible, for example, to overdo the 
searching for interests and motives, the tendency 
to take up the plant to see how it is growing? 
It is possible, and it has happened, as one of 
Mrs. Raushenbush’s fellow teachers admits in 
her analysis of the program in her own section. 
But admission that the teachers are conscious of 
the danger persuades us that they have the cour- 
age to change where the venture fails. What 
about poetry? Among more than 125 titles in 
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e Appendix fewer than ten touch lyrical 
Has poetry little to say to these fresh- 
en? We are tempted to believe that both 
poetry and students might benefit from the free 
examination which characterizes the explora- 
ry course. Again, in the comments of the Ap- 
re ndix, which are evidently composite opinion 
framed by the teachers, might the actual words 
of the students be more vivid, and more nearly 
consistent with the emphasis on the individual 
tudent that prevails in the rest of the book? 

Mrs. Raushenbush has set a noble pace for 
the reports that are to tell of exploratory 
eourses in other fields; teachers of those sub- 
jects are primed to expect something that will 
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enlighten their outlook and their practice. And 
“Literature for Individual Education” has evan 
gelical force at a time when we are enjoined to 
examine afresh the grounds for what we teach. 
In the stress of war some voices demand that 
we concentrate on the immediately useful, the 
physical need. Mrs. Raushenbush and her col 
leagues renew our faith in the value of the 
humanities, for they have shown concretely 
what power lies in books to engage young 
people in a sane examination of the issues of 
life. 
Harry A. DoMINCOVICH 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 





A WRITING CLINIC AT IOWA STATE 
COLLEGE 

In the fall of 1941, a writing clinie was put 
into operation at Iowa State College, in response 
to a keenly felt need. For years we have ex- 
perienced some dissatisfaction with the qual- 
ity of the English written by senior and gradu- 
ate students in the college and by those who 
have been graduated and sent out into the world 
to work. Substantial numbers of our students 
do not maintain a respectable proficiency in the 
written language during their college years; it 
is hardly necessary to say that a great many of 
them do not have it when they come to us from 
preparatory school, and that students who trans- 
fer from other schools of collegiate rank fre- 
quently are notably deficient in their use of the 
language. All freshmen are given a year’s train- 
ing in composition, and deficient “transfers” are 
required to take one or more quarters of eom- 
position without eredit. 

As is probably no less true of technical schools 
such as Iowa State College than of schools more 
in the liberal-arts tradition, our students as a 
whole are not regularly disciplined in language 
during their undergraduate years. Some take 
no English courses beyond the freshman year; 
others take one or more required or elective 
courses in English or speech between their 
sophomore and senior years; the variety of re- 
quirement is fairly great among the forty-odd 
curricula comprised within the five collegiate 


divisions of Agriculture, Engineering, Home 
Economies, Science, and Veterinary Medicine. 
Furthermore, many of our students aetually do 
very little writing in courses other than English 
and often lapse into very poor language habits. 
That these habits persist is sometimes embar- 
rassingly apparent in letters applying for jobs 
and in other manuscripts which students write 
after they leave us. We are anxious to aceept 
and discharge our share of the responsibility for 
this unfortunate situation. 

For years a college-wide Committee on Stu 
dent English ‘regularly sampled the routine 
writing of the more advanced students, conferred 
with those whose papers were found unsatis 
factory, prescribed remedial work for those who 
needed it, and sought through publicity and eo 
operation to promote higher standards of En 
glish usage throughout the eollege. The work 
of this committee was exeellent, but the tech 
niques of its operation did not produce the 
hoped-for solution to the problem. The estab 
lishment of the “Writing Clinic” and of quali 
fying examinations in English for students in 
the first quarter of their senior year is our most 
recent attempt to cope with the problem. 

The functions of this new service are fairly 
extensive, but they are also quite definite. The 
clinie is operated by a committee of the depart 
ment of English and speech. Its work consists 
chiefly of diagnostic testing, the analysis of 


tests in conference with the students, the pre- 








scription of remedial programs in the light of 
individual test results, and the criticism of the 


The usual 


remedial work done by the students. 
procedure is somewhat as follows: 


A test consisting of a 500-word impromptu 
paper, written within a period of two hours, is 
given each student soon after the opening of the 
first quarter of his senior year. His paper is read 


by members of the above-mentioned committee, 
who clearly mark any defects found and either 
‘faccept’ indicating their judg- 


ment and writing their initials on the cover page. 


or ““reject’’ it, 


In their reading they apply a standard developed 
by experience and agreed upon in advance, which 
established a number of specific minimum require- 
ments of clarity and correctness in expression and 
The 


then sent to the clinie and alphabetically filed, and 


in the mechanics of composition, paper is 


notified of the outcome of his ex- 
under no 


the student is 
amination. If he has passed, he is 


further obligation, though he may come in for 


advice at time if he cares to. 
is required to report to the 


There his 


criticism and any 
If he has 
clinie for 
writing is minutely analyzed for him and its merits 


The services of 


failed, he 


a conference on his paper. 


and defects carefully explained. 
the clinie are then placed at his disposal and a 
remedial program is mapped out for him by means 
of which he may prepare himself for re-examination 
at the next The 
remedial program is specifically adapted to his in- 


regular examination period. 
dividual revealed needs: it usually consists of a 
good deal of practice writing, the working of ex- 
ercises, and the studying of appropriate sections of 
books found in the clinie library. At the end of 
approximately three months, the student is re-ex- 
amined; if he fails again, he is given the same sort 
of advice and offered the same opportunities as 
the end of three months he is ex- 
If he fails a third time, his 


before, and at 
amined once more. 
degree is withheld until he can provide unquestion- 
evidence of having overcome his linguistic 
Thereafter, at intervals of three months, 


able 
weakness. 
during which presumably he may have done inde- 
pendent remedial work, he may offer himself for 
re-examination by the committee, which must cer- 
tify his proficiency before he can be granted a 


Lore 
de gree. 


A somewhat similar procedure is followed 
with graduate students, who must secure a eerti- 
fication of proficiency in English within a rea- 
sonable time in order to be allowed to continue 
in the graduate school. 

The elinie is held daily from one to five in the 
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afternoon, Mondays through Fridays, and from 
eight to twelve on Saturday mornings in a lare; 


comfortable, conveniently located room fur. 
nished with tables, chairs, and bookeases stocked 
with appropriate reference books such as (ie. 
tionaries, other wordbooks, handbooks, and text- 
books. An attendant, a regular member of the 
English staff, is on duty usually for two hours 
at atime. If the number of eases to be handled 
warrants, additional attendants, occasionally as 
many as three, assist the one in charge; and ij 
congestion oceurs in the room, students are taken 
for interview into adjacent offices. 

The Writing Clinie ought not to be thought 
of as solely an adjunet to the qualifying ex- 
aminations required of seniors and graduates, 
Its services are available to all students, except 
freshmen, duly registered in the college. Every 
effort is made to publicize the elinie and its 


mode of operation, and students are encourage: 
to bring in specifie problems, encountered in any 
writing they have to do, in the solution of which 
they genuinely stand in need of help. Teachers 
and counselors are urged to refer to the clinic 
students whose writing reveals notable 
It is understood that no students will 


any 
weakness, 
be spoon-fed in the clinie, nor will they, except 
Students from 
foreign countries have occasionally been given 
Our students know 


in rare instances, be tutored. 


limited tutorial assistance. 
that they may not simply bring in a term paper 
to be proofread before it is handed in. When 
they apply for help voluntarily, as a number do, 
they are cordially received; but they are expected 
to come with specifie problems which they eannot 
solve by themselves. 

Conferences with students are confidential, 
and on a simple, convenient form records are 
kept of all but casual and isolated interviews. 
These records, which enable an attendant to fol- 
low up a ease begun by another, are accessible 
only to clinical attendants. 

Periodie reports are made to the registrar and 
to the divisional deans of the results of the 
qualifying examinations. As a matter of inter- 
est, an analysis was made of the defects found 
in rejected senior-qualifying examination pa- 
pers. Errors of various kinds were tabulated: 
those in spelling were by far the most numerous 
and common, and errors in punctuation, gram- 
mar, and diction followed in the order named. 





og een 
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An interesting compilation also was made of the 
veneral scholastie records of seniors who were 
sf syeeessful in their first qualifying test. These 
records varied greatly—so greatly that no sig- 
nificant correlation could be established between 
a bad record and failure in the examination. 
Most of the students had reeords of approxi- 
mately “C” grade. Many of them, however, had 
made low grades on the college-aptitude test 
viven entering freshmen, on the English Place- 
ment Test, and in courses in English they had 
taken to date. A fair number, on the other hand, 
had good seores in these tests and had main- 
tained scholastic averages of approximately “B.” 

The program outlined above has been pursued 
experimentally for the past year. Those di- 
rectly conneeted with the work feel encouraged 
to believe that results have been achieved which 
are satisfactory enough to justify continuation, 
and that the entire plan, strengthened and im- 
proved in the light of experience, eventually will 
provide a reasonably good solution to the prob- 
lem it was ereated to attack. Objective evalua- 
tion, however, will hardly be possible for some 
time to come. 

Duncan MALLAM 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND SPEECH, 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 
AMES, IOWA 


BARD COLLEGE ESTABLISHES A 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES 

CHARLES HAroLtp Gray, dean, Bard College, 
residential unit of Columbia University, has just 
announced that a School of Publie Affairs will 
be established at the college with the next 
summer term, beginning June, 1943, which will 
offer a course of study and practical field work 
for undergraduate students in the areas of re- 
search and administration where the interests 
of government, business, and labor overlap. The 
faculty of the school will be made up of those 
members of the Social Studies Division of the 
college whose special fields are related to the 
work of the school; namely, the professors of 
economies, government, history, psychology, and 
sociology. In planning this new school, Bard 
College has had the counsel of the faculty of 
Columbia University and will be able to give the 
more specialized training in certain subjects 
also through the co-operation of the university 
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experts. Furthermore, administrators in various 
fields and other authorities will be invited to 
participate in the program as lecturers, con- 
sultants, and leaders of discussion meetings. 

Dean Gray states in his announcement that 
it seems necessary to give more men and women 
an understanding ot fundamental social, eco 
nomic, and political questions and to equip an 
increasing number with the skills and techniques 
with which to cope with them. The questions 
are also broad enough to serve as an introdue 
tion to the methods and conclusions of the social 
sciences. By combining periods of practical 
experience with academic work, the education of 
future public servants will be advanced in a 
distinctive way. For some students the work 
of the school will be education for more intelli 
gent citizenship; for others it will lead to ad 
vanced research in graduate schools; and for 
still others it will lead to professional careers 
in the field of relations between government and 
business, business and labor, and labor and 
government. 

Students will enter the School of Publie Af 
fairs after they have finished their freshman year 
and shown that they are capable of doing special- 
ized work in the subjects the school is empha 
sizing. Each student will develop, together with 
his adviser, the particular plan of study most 
suitable for him. The work is organized into 
three main divisions, those of business, labor and 
personnel administration, and government and 
public administration. Each of three 
divisions will be the subject of study for one of 


All special 


these 


the last three years in the college. 
courses and conferences will be directly related 
to the main subjects. A weekly seminar attended 
by each student of the school will play a promi 
nent part in his education. General problems 
of permanent significance, like those of the rela 
tion between government and business and also 
between government and labor, will be discussed. 

A distinetive feature of the School of Publie 
Affairs is the extended field period. During each 
of these periods the student will aequire, by 
practical work, experiences with which he will 
eombine and against which he will cheek his 
academic training. The field period will con- 
sist of one regular Bard College Winter Field 
and Reading Period, which extends over about 
six to seven weeks, and one full academic term. 
During the sophomore year this internship will 
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be in some business or industry selected in co- 
operation with the staff of the school. In the 
junior year the field work will be concerned with 
labor relations, either in the personnel depart- 
ment of a business firm, in a labor union, or in 
a government agency dealing with labor prob- 
lems. In the senior-year work period, the stu- 
dent will be placed in a government agency, be 
it federal, state, or municipal. The type of job 
in all cases will be selected to fit the preparation 
already given in the academic work. Since the 
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field period will be approximately six months in 
length, students will have varied and interesting 
experiences and may be of some real use to 
employers. During the war, because of the 
necessity of speeding up the completion of col- 
lege courses, it may be necessary to restrict the 
number of extended field periods to one, so that 
the student will be able to graduate in three 
years. 
Feurx E. Hirscu 


BarD COLLEGE 









HONESTY OF PUPILS IN ANSWERING 
ADJUSTMENT QUESTIONNAIRES 


As part of a guidance project in the ninth 
grade of eight Philadelphia junior high schools, 
the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory? 
was administered. One of the traits measured 
by this inventory is called “t” and purports 
to indicate how accurately or truthfully the 
entire questionnaire has been answered. The 
higher the “t” score, the less likelihood there is 
that the pupil’s answers in the rest of the ques- 
tionnaire are true. To measure “t,” pupils 
answer questions which are scattered throughout 
the inventory, and are so worded that the appar- 
ently desirable answers are almost certain to be 
inaccurate. Examples of such questions are: 


Did you ever act greedily by taking more than 
your share of anything? 

Do you always smile when things go wrong? 

Are you always on time for school and for all 
other appointments? 


To answer as many as ten of these questions 
in the most favorable way gives a “t’” score of 
30 or more, which is excessively high. Accord- 
ing to the author, such papers should be dis- 
carded, or at least considered apart from the 
rest of the group. The Manual of Directions 
further states that, in a junior-high-school 
group, 5 per cent may be expected to have “t” 
scores of 30 or more. 

In the standardized instructions for adminis- 
tering the Washburne Inventory, pupils are 
forewarned about the “t” questions in the fol- 
lowing way: 


1 World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1940. 






If a question should read: ‘‘Did you ever 
smoke?’’ the answer NO would mean ‘‘ No, never.’’ 
If you had smoked even once, it would be necessary 
to make a mark under ‘‘Yes.’’ There is no way 
to answer such a question by indicating ‘‘seldom’’ 
or ‘‘only once.’’ You may find it difficult to follow 
this rule, but it is important to do so. When a ques- 
tion says ‘‘never’’ or ‘‘ever,’’ it means exactly 
that. 


When the inventory was administered to four 
classes, special emphasis was given to the above 
directions. Fifteen per cent of the question- 
naires of these pupils had “t” scores so high 
that the remainder of the questionnaire had to 
be discarded. In twelve classes the standardized 
directions for administering were followed, but 
no particular emphasis was placed on the direc- 
tions regarding “t’”’ questions. In these classes 
26 per cent of the pupils had “t” scores of 30 
or more. 

Not only were teachers surprised to find such 
high percentages of the questionnaires that had 
to be discarded, but they were amazed to dis- 
cover that among the discarded papers were 
those of pupils who were good students, who 
were popular, and who were leaders in their 
classes. Sixty-nine pupils whose papers had 
been discarded because of high “t” scores were 
again given the Washburne Inventory. The 
standardized directions for administering were 
followed, except that the comment was made 
that apparently there had been much misunder- 
standing of some of the questions when the in- 
ventory was first given. The directions regard- 
ing the meaning of “ever,” “never,” and 
“always,” were read very carefully. As a result 
only eighteen questionnaires had to be discarded 
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because of high “t” scores. Incidentally, most 
of the profiles in the other phases of the Wash- 
burne inventory—happiness, alienation, sym- 
pathy, purpose, impulse-judgment, and control 
—were changed very little, regardless of the 
changes in the “t” scores. 

The problem of truthfulness of children in 
answering questionnaires is so basic that it 
seemed highly desirable to explore the reasons 
for children not answering truthfully. In a 
follow-up study 55 children were interviewed by 
psychologists for the purpose of finding out 
why they had not, apparently, told the truth in 
answering their questionnaires. 

Among other techniques used in the inter- 
views, the psychologists asked some of the same 
questions as were included in the Washburne 
inventory. They took care, however, to ask 
them in such a way that the pupils did not know 
that they were being questioned because of their 
responses on the inventory. In the interview 
most of the children gave apparently truthful 
answers to questions they had answered in the 
wrong way, i.e., untruthfully, in the question- 
naire. As to why the children answered such 
questions untruthfully the psychologists found 
a few whose ability to read was insufficient for 
them to understand the meaning of the ques- 
tions. The rest of the children gave reasons that 
generally fell into two categories: (1) attempt 
to win approval, and (2) fear that the true 
answers might sometimes be used against them. 


Reasons for Not Telling the Truth in a 
Questionnaire 


(Quoted from Statements of Ninth-Grade Pupils) 
1. Attempt to win approval 

a. I might lie to make a good impression [ (on 
paper) ]. 

b. So I could make a good appearance. 

c. I would say ‘‘No, I do not ery,’’ because it is 
sissy for boys to cry. 

d. They [pupils] want to make good scores. 
They think the test might affect [adversely] their 
service points. 

e. They want the teacher to think well of them. 

f. Wants other people to think well of him. 

g. I lie to make me feel important. 

h. I might lie to make people think I know a lot. 
2. Fear that true answers might sometimes be used 

against them 

a. I do not like people to know [some things] so 
I tell ‘‘ white’’ lies. 
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b. I would not let a teacher find out about me. 

ce. A teacher might tell someone else. 

d. They [teachers] could start trouble—if they 
knew the truth. 

e. I might be afraid that someone would find out. 

f. I might even lose my job—if I told the exact 
truth. 

g. In getting a job, the man might ask about 
your experience—so if you say you have none, he 
won’t take you. If you say, ‘‘ Five years,’’ he will 
hire you. 

h. When it is written, the teacher would not know 
the difference, so I would lie; but if I talked, I 
would tell the truth. 

i. I would write, ‘‘No, I did not see the cheat- 
ing,’’ because the teacher could not prove that I did 
see it; I could pretend I didn’t. 

j. They [pupils] might be afraid of being scolded 
—that the things they say will be held against them. 

k. I might be ashamed or embarrassed, [if I 
wrote the truth]. 

1. They [teachers] might show my mother. 


What are the implications of occasional lapses 
in honesty on the part of children who answer 
questionnaires? It is quite possible that the 
accuracy of guidance records based on question- 
naires may be seriously reduced in the cases of 
some individuals. In many cases it is impossible 
or difficult to go back of the records, and as a 
result the proper guidance of children may 
suffer. 

A second implication may be even more seri- 
ous. If pupils lack enough confidence in the 
teacher and in the school to give frank re- 
plies in the school’s effort to help pupils 
appraise themselves, there exists an unfortunate 
stumbling block in the way of the school’s use- 
fulness. There is no simple formula by means 
of which the school can establish itself so firmly 
in every child’s confidence that he will unhesitat- 
ingly be frank, even in instances of giving 
information that in unfriendly hands might 
constitute a real threat to the individual. Dem- 
onstrated friendliness and real affection for 
children, coupled with habitual respect for the 
sacredness of a child’s confidence, probably con- 
stitute the best bases for removing this barrier. 

Another implication lies in the need for ad- 
justment of these pupils to their social environ- 
ment. Generally, inaccuracies that are designed 
only to make a good impression, are considered 
mildly unsocial. In the minds of some children, 
as indicated in the interviews with the psycholo- 
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gists, the social system in which they live re- 
quires certain fictions. Those who lack the skill 
and courage to maintain these fictions are fre- 
quently looked upon as naive. It can hardly be 
a point for censuring a pupil who answers ques- 
tions such as those in the Washburne inventory 
in the wrong way, when he is expected by his 
associates to be reasonably liberal with the truth 
as a basis for friendship. Nevertheless, children 
have much difficulty in drawing a line of demar- 
cation between the untruths that modern society 
condones and the thoroughly unsocial kinds of 
lying. Both extremes of the scale, viz., the false- 
hoods springing from the purest motives and 
the malicious lying for personal aggrandizement 
at the expense of others, cause little difficulty. 
In the first instance, society accepts and con- 
dones the lying, and in the second ease, society 
distinetly repudiates the falsehood. 

Between the extremes is an area in which 
doubt exists concerning ethical behavior relative 
to lying. Clear understanding of the issues is 
essential, but the intellectual approach is not 
enough. Distinctly bound up in these moral 
situations of truthfulness or lying is the emo- 
tional reaction of the individual. It would seem 
desirable, when children are faced with making 
decisions of telling the truth or untruth in these 
doubtful cases, that their emotional response 
should be to tell the truth. In those few cases 
when lying might be justified, the emotional 
response should be to tell the truth, and the 
lying should be done with a sense of regret or 
repugnance. All through the school years 
efforts should be made to establish more firmly 
the value of truthfulness as a personal quality, 
and avoid the developing of attitudes that tend 
to characterize truthfulness as immaturity. 
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Education, XX). Pp. viii+63. University of 
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A study of the impact of Fascist rule and occupation 
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MARTOCCI, AGNES, and others (prepared by). The 
Worker, His Job, and His Government—An In- 
troduction to Federal Labor Laws. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 200, Defense Training 
Series No. 1. U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
x+63. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1942, 15¢. 

The chapter headings include “Safety for the 
Worker,” “Protection for the Injured Worker,” “A 
Floor for Wages and a Ceiling for Hours,” ‘Labor 
Standards on Government Contracts,” “Laws Which 
Govern Relations between Industry and Labor,” 
“Learning the Trade from the Ground Up,” “Pro- 
tecting the Young Worker,” “Security for Workers.” 
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J. B. Lippincott. 1943. $1.75. 
This is the story of one man’s meeting with hard- 
ship, danger, and death, with comradeship and 
heroism. It is also a story of the corvettes—the 
smallest of ocean-going men-of-war—and of the 
nightmarish winters of 1940 and 1941 when these 
bantam ships convoyed vital supplies to the ha- 
rassed and threatened people of Britain. 
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NEA, Washington. 1942. 10¢. 
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